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are right and I am wrong. I do not blame you for expressing them on critical occasions, and should not respect you if you did not give effect to your conscientious convictions. But do not let us attempt to blind ourselves to the fact that on the most important issue which has arisen since you were in parliament, we are working against each other and not as allies.
With the least possible desire to get into the region of rebutter and rejoinder, I ended the year with the most seasonable apologia that I could think of:
J. M. to J. C.
December 28, 1885.
As to my speech, I certainly do not complain of you for stating your mind frankly.
On the drift and substance of the speech I only make this remark, that it goes a very little way indeed beyond your own passage on Ireland in your speech of December 17, and that it lays down not one proposition which is not necessary to make a case for your own project of a National Council. As for the opportuneness of my deliverance, I did not see why the public or the party should suppose that we all agree with Hartington and Goschen, and all disagree with Mr. Gladstone about Ireland. Many of us don't, and then was the time for somebody to say so.
The more interesting question, however, is not whether I was right or wrong, but whether I was so violently and outrageously wrong as to justify you in announcing to me the end of our political connection, and your intention of proclaiming the fact on some convenient occasion to the public. I remember that you said something of the same kind because I voted against the Government once on the Soudan business. I did not think it wise then, and I don't think it wise to-day, that you should bring the thunders of excommunication into play whenever we do not take precisely the same view of things. Ah, but, you say, you have "felt for a long time" that we have been "drifting apart." This amazes me. I should have thought that we had never worked together more